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BY “BARTIMEUS.” 


Joe Wasn’t Sure That He Would Ever Gome Back Again. 




A BLE SEAMAN JOSEPH TORCH. Sh* carried a shopping basket con- 
one of a training class re- talnlng a few amall parcels, 
qualifying for seaman gun- What forced the girl upon Joe s 

ner. was smoking an after- --onsclousnese was the line of her 
breakfast pipe outside the narrow shoulders, a little relaxed 
Gunnery School classrooms when the with fatigue It conveyed a wordless 
Eunner's mate of his section touched appeal to his robust manhood. On 
him on the shoulder. th « instant hts forlorn state seemed 

"Field gun's crew this afternoon, merged, without word or look ex- 
Torch. Gun carriage for officer'! changed. In that of the solitary being 
funeral. We'll have a run through at his side. He stood rooted to the 
the drill this forenoon." *P ot - flllfd wl ‘ h a complete and com- 

Joe removed hi* pipe and »nndded passionate understanding of her need 
acquiescently. He was a clean-skin- The doors behind him again swung 
hazel-eyed young man, tall and °P en - korms stumbled out on the 
straight, with a certain sedateness of Pavement: two stokers and an ordl- 
matiner that set him a little apart "***>' aaaman. aufTavrln* and mum- 


from his fellows. 


bllng profanity. The latter luroehd 


It was no concern of his that a unsteadily and brushed roughly 
youthful lieutenant had been nipped against the girl. ' 

by the cable when mooring ship a turned on him in a flash but 

week previously. Death was death. was quicker His hand gripped 

and he had seen many good men die. th* reveller s elbow like a vise and 


That afternoon, however, the ® 8ent 

shadow of human bereavement fell r -"®' T ° adway. 
«Jarkly upon his senses for the first A,n ) * he stre ' 
t i me you. without you 

The gun carriage was drawn up In Jady7*’ he roared, 
the yard outside the hospital mor- JV n an , ! u ! 


him reeling across 


“Ain't the street wide enough for 
you. without you givln' offense to a 
lady7" he roared, “Come back >re. if J 
it ain’t, an' I'll use you to widen It." 


tuary. The crew and firing party I The astonished ordinary seaman 
saw the figure, of two women In continued In the Path of acquired mo- 
black walk throupgh a aide gate, men turn and vanl.hed unquestionably 
cross the card and enter the building. ™ und the corner. Hla friends blinked 
"One of them's his girl." explained from Joe s stalwart form to the 
the gatekeeper. speechless girl; and with tipsy dtg- 


he gatekeeper. 

The whisper ran around 


nity re-entered the portals of the 


and her sister. She’d gone to take public house. 

leave of the coffin. A couple of car- •»?« tur . n#d to the g,rl with apo10 ' I 
riages with closed blinds drew up in protects eness. 

tlic road outside. A gentleman with '' "V mus excuse them miss, 
rcddlsh-rlmmed eyes and a tall hat There s aome as don t know how o , 
with a broad mourning band got out behRve »„, n they see a young lady 


and was introduced to several offi- about—them that can't tell a young 
cers. Then an undertaker's employe *ady from the the other sort. 

emerged from the little red-bricked * P«‘ p uf pard y0 ' m « «*■ 
building aidered him with fury that gave place 

"Might as well be makin' a start." to suspicion then “> tn«re<l.|lity 
he said to the gunner's mate, softened and unbelievably filled 
•■Bearers'’" sudden tears. 

The runner's mate ran his eye over Wl ‘ h .“ Ts.'a.T'"' 


softened and unbelievably filled with 
sudden tears. 

With a hurried movement that 
somehow suggested obedience to a 


... t . somehow suggested obedience to a< 

!:rv^h S ed 0, s,T*o n „tL^fbo d wfn5 0 Sfo S : *>“ 

tioned them toward the door of the °.. CoJne awa .. Bhe sald ln a rh „ked. 
mortuary. Joe was one. . 

Bareheaded they brought the coffin br ea‘h>«»« Somewhere . . . 

out on their shoulders. The escort Joe rio reply . „ seemed to 

n'r'fh. car hlm thf most natural thing In the 
1 hey had laid the coffin on the car- or]( j that , h | s unknown girl's arm 

T S a. f0 s U , nd ,h :. last should be resting In his: that they 


riage and Joe found himself the last 
to adjust the lashings, securing it be- 


should be walking aide by side along 


neath the white ensign. Something h darkIinK , a i n ,o*t deserted street, 
made him raise his eyes toward the And #he< after her quPer g aap , nK 


mortuary and he saw, standing In the |lUeranca ’ wa5 gilent , l00 , h , r eyes 
doorway and half supported by her owncast 

companion, the lover of the dead man. TK ' ' iu„,i nn fnr M vr»l min- 


She stood staring at the flag-draped 
pun carriage with a sort of Incred- 


downcast. 

They walked on for several min¬ 
utes. 

“I was goln' to have a smack of 


ulous horror in her eyes, as if her someth | ng t0 eat ." , aid Joe at length, 
numbed senses were aware for the „ wh , you—when we—" He broke 
first time that the dead man was „ d , ook , d down at har "Maybe 


A CURIOUS calm seemed to have 
settled on hjs mind; a deep con- 


about to pass from her sight forever. could f . som ething?" 

I*ity, embarrassment and a certain 
renewed hostility to that erstwhile * * * * 

familiar foe. Death, for breaking a . ni omro aal ,„ 

young girl's heart, passed In turn A CLRIOLS calm seemed to hate 

through Joe's mind. The sensations setUed on hjs mind; a deep con- 

xvere succeeded by something even tentment filled his soul, leaving no 
more poignant, loneliness. Utter room tor any other emotion. » 

loneliness. In all the world, neither She «t°PP td y d searched his face 

living nor dead, could he, Joe Torch. In the llght of a "'" et lamp She 
summon that look Into a woman's was very young—perhaps 2<t A pale, 
f acp thin face with rather high cheek- 


mmoti that look Into 'a woman's was very young—perhaps 2(t A pale, 
Cf , thin face with rather high cheek- 

A fellow being's soul had reached Jones But her eyes were older than 

***- It was ms if her mind alone 


out in vain anguish after Its mate 


and he had somehow Intercepted the w “ rl «' d b «hind them and her heart 
yearning, fruitless appeal. It awoke ra J[* * V- ... , . 

unexpectedly a deeper need than any you a,n * rn h akl, l.j' il„"i v n 

lie had known beforo. mistake, are you?" she said slovly. 

* * * * Jo© continued to return her gate. 

W .ii-wt - , Th© child that remains ineradicable 

ULN the afternoon s somber task (n , he heart of , alIors _ whatever their 
was fulfilled# Joe found a strange lives or age or rank, was in bis face 
restlessness still pervading his nor- then, plain for a fool to read. He did 
mally tranquil spirit. It was hi# witch her high honor in his very simplicity, 
ashore. He'd go •'ashore” and watch “No, miss.” 

the couples In the street, have an Sh© dropped her eyes and seemed to 
hour at the cinema, perhaps. reflect, while Joe waited, his hands 

Having shifted into his best suit of behind his back, considering her with 
perge and squared-off collar and black patient kindness. 

silk, he adjusted his row of medals. She raised her head at length, 
tucking the conspicuous gallantry quickly. 

medal under the black silk so that It “I'm starvin' hungry,” she said, and 
was the least conspicuous of all. for the first time they smiled at each 

He turned to see a roommate's other, 
quizzing eyes upon him. Bhe slipped her hand inside his arm 

“Coin’ to take Mary Pickford out again, 
for a fish supper. Joe? You ain’t arf Joe hesitated. 

the bleedin’ masher!” "Maybe you knows some place,” he 


"Maybe you knows some place,” he 


“Whose business fs it *oo I takes ventured. “Quiet like- 


to supper?” demanded Joe, astonished 
at his own vehemence. 

Ilia friend's Jaw dropped. 


This time she appeared nonplussed. 
“I mostly take my meals at home,” 
she admitted, and then laughed soft- 


"AII right! Don't take on about it. I ly. “But let’s flhd a place—you know; 


No offense, Joe.” 


I not smart an’ not too noisy. Come 


M 




He caught a tram at the dockyard along, there’s bound to be one some* 
gat<*s and was conveyed to the town where." 

hall, about that hour the rendezvous • They found it at length, guided by 
of sailors and qiarines. a dimly illumined sign over a door- 

Having disembarked from the tram, way. and passed up a narrow stair- 
however. Joe turned his steps to- way intova room lit by a single gas 
ward the center of the town, where flare. The three or four small tables, 
the evening life of the dockyard port laid with coarse cloths and cruets, 
ran thicker and more varied. The were unoccupied. They had the apart- 
narrow streets were thronged by men inent to themselves, 
of the fleet and garrison. Joe ordered poached eggs and rash- 

Joc walked slowly for a while, tak- ers and tea. They «at down under the 
Ing ln the scene with observant eyes, gas Jet and their eyes met. The girl 
Giggling shopgirls on their way rested her elbows on the table, 
home, arm-in-arm down the center of “What’s your name?” 
the narrow atreet, ogled the tall “Joe. Joe Torch.” 
young sailor with laughing encour- She nodded, considering him anew, 
agcinent. "Mine’s Veronica Mortimer,” srhe 

"I shall have a bit of supper at said slowly. “I was In business in 
home and see If I can't find a nice 

boy to take me to a movie,” said one ^ + * 

loudly to her companion, and glanced A > 

hack daringly over her shoulder. \ 

But Joe gave no sign of having V 

heard. That wasn't what he'd come /> 

ashore for, spooning In a movie. 

What had he come ashore for, 

For the life of him he didn't know. ~ , \ Llt ut.L j jT? 

He took his stand in the empty 

doorway of a shuttered shop. He j j * i l| IIII ill C/2 

Was looking for a girl; he might as i j/, 

Well admit It. Was she fair or dark. fi' i ilfll W i 1 

.short or tall, merry-eyed or sad" <!iiIiFI f/// 

Hanged if he knew. He might stand. . y| j f |JiJpy7/t 

there for a week—a lifetime. . . .| r rsMlII nmlm S/t 

lie was a fool. | JB/J Ju// 

For nearly half an hour he re-. i|j W Av/'/a 

inalned motlonleee, meditatively puf-I iiOAlWRWll 1 

ting his pipe, his hands behind his | f •jlilLf .HII'jiMffn \ /t/fy/jO, 

back. The hum of. a multitude of r ill rftiill'' i uniffw 

voices, the sharp clang of the trams f /M 

a block away, the plaintive twanging / 7j7T/}\\.\ '* W 

melody of a hurdy-gurdy somewhere b AijjVb '' 'yr . I 7 ] 

out of sight, the sharp irritated /jjm!Inl-fa 3Kg| * \ Hr 1 

"toot!” of taxis, blended in a confused AlufJ yjwlfh 1 - J ufPrfi . 1 

murmur that made consecutive I \ .V ITT 

thought impoMible. The light began j \j/wA'n9i 

to fade and gradually the crowds' fell 

Joe became conscious of hunger. ////liSi '' 1 ^liWliI■ : !/£.' 

There was a little beef and ham shop oUiJf1! !| f 

lie sometimes patronised, wRh trays j ilijlf flfi Ja^WjgUjM //# 

of peas and rissoles slssllng behind //J* 

the windowa. He’d go along and ftAT ot I 1U i!‘t 

have a bite. There was a greasy- \ vwL JHw//WnBPinrm 

lingered young womgn (here, daugh- \ fWSjW//lrUy»/// ' m 

ter of the proprietor, who took an in- v\ M 

tercet in him. She served him ma- > V 

ternally with the best cuts, and in a \ V 

lull in her duties watched him with \Vil L 

a kind of wistful solicitude while he .. 

ate. Her name was Agnes. He al- if*? f 1 ■ 

lowed his fancy to play with Agnes il rtiRl jBLBJf 1 

while he walked: her equare, strong \\ fl All _JMTlWlf^K^ 

body, her wide mouth with its red \ ; 1 

lip-'and defective teeth, the contrast W li I 

between her toil-worn hands and the I I* fll| 

curious whiteness of her forearm^. - 

He groaned Inwardly and halted in 
irresolution on the curb at a corner 
where trams went clanging past. ji 

Behind him the door of a tavern / f 

opened, letting out a rush of warm If * 

beer-laden air and the riot of a | j UUlln^lok 

gratnaphone’8 eong.^ ^ j 

H E was aware at that moment of a 

figure standing beside him, a girl jjra 

in a dun-colored belted waterproof CLl 

and a shabby velour hat. She ap- 

reared to be waiting for a tram. Her v* 

face, as much of It as Joe could see * 

under the narrow brim of the wore •</-, ■ iat**? voit xivr \ir 

hat, was colorless and tired-looking. ^.APiT. lUU 1 AhJj ME 


Uondon. I come down here for a 
change of air.” 

Her eyelids flickered. 

Joe leaned back in his chair and thA 
medals on his jumper made a little 
chink. 

"I reckon I was lookin’ for you. 1 
don’t know exactly how It was . •. . 
It come over me sudden this after¬ 
noon We was buryln* s bloke. Kinder 
lonely feelln’ . . . ’Tisn’t easy to 
explain, not havin’ felt that way be¬ 
fore-” 

He stopped short, suddenly embar¬ 
rassed. 

The girl said nothing, but her ex* 
press I oh changed and softened. 

"Ain’t you—ain't you got a woman?" 

“Not me!” Joe shook his head em¬ 
phatically. “I don't want none of j 
that ... I want ...” A boyish 
perplexity creased his brows. “I | 
reckon I was jest lookin' for you.” 

She stirred restlessly and lowered i 
her eyes. She had laid aside her j 
rainproof coat, and beneath the cheap | 
blouse her bosom rose and fell quick- ! 
ly. Silence fell upon them both for a 
spatve. The rashers and tea arrived. 
.She poured Joe out his cup and hind- J 
ed It to him with a little smile. 

"Sugar? I don't know if you’ve got 
a sweet tooth." 

“I have. Four lumps, please. That’s 
queer, ain't It!” 

"What?” 

“You not knowin' that!” 

“But how could I know?” 

Joe stirred his cup reflectively. 

"'Course—you couldn't. But it don't 
seems natural, somehow . . . Seems 
us if you did ought to know every- i 
thing 'bout me.” 

"I* raps I do.” she answered quietly, 
sipping her tea and watching him 
over the brim of the cup. "’Opt little 
things—like this. Tell me where you 
got them medals. Wlmt was you like ] 
when you was little?” 

* f * * 

J^DTHING loth, Joe recounted the 
story of his life—his childhood 
in an industrial training ship, the ! 
succession of commissions at home j 
and abroad that had made up his life 
since. Of his early childhood he could 
remember little He recalled playing 
up on the hillside overlooking the . 
Medway, amid the smoke of cement ! 
works and the narrow strips of 
chalky soil that bristled with cab- | 
bage stalks His mother died when 
he was very little and his father took 
on with a woman who drank. A pen- ' 
sioner of the Boer war. his father. 1 
wounded in the head. It made him an 
easy prey to the woman who drank. 
But he was a fine figure of a man and 
warm-hearted. 

“Now.” he said when he had finish¬ 
ed story and supper, "that's all about ! 
me. How about you?” 

She stared into her empty cup. 

"(.'an't you take me on trust, just 
the way you see me now-" 

W Ith an abrupt movement she put ' 
both her hands over her face. 

Joe stared at the thin, ringless fin- ! 
gtrs. 

"I don't trouble. It don't seem to 
matter. I knows you’re good, an' 
that’s what matters to me. I was 
sick of the other sort; the sort us 
matelows has to turn to when we j 
wants a hit of company—them like 
me as hasn't no young lady." 

With a suggestion of panic, she 
rose to her feet and began to fumble 
with her rainproof coat. 

"I best get home.” she said hur¬ 
riedly. "You—1-” Joe felt her 

tremble as he helped her on with the 
worn garment. “You've been kind to 
me. I thank j’ou for the supper. I 
was tired and a bit gone when you 
found me. Maybe that’s why I come. 

. . . But it’s gettin* late. . . .” 

He stood under the flickering gas 
jet. looking down at her from his 
stalwart height. An inexpressible 
contentment seemed to radiate from 
his personality. 

"This ain’t goin’ to be the last time. 

I gets leave to come ashore every 
other night. . . . You an' me. 

. You an* me. . . ,*• 

He appeared unable to continue the 
picture his Imagination had conjured 
up. 

“Every other night?” she echoed. 
“Like this? Just you an’ me talkin’ 
quiet. Havin' .a walk in the country 
maybe sometimes. (Join’ out on top 
of a tram . . .?” 

.foe nodded delightedly. 

“That’s right! All them things, us 
two.” 

He embraced th© deserted room in 
the crude flare of the gaslight with a 
gesture that flung a leaping shadow 
athwart the walls. 

“Every other night?” They were 
descending the narrow stairway, j 
“Yes, I could* manage that.” .She; 
spoke musingly. “I’ve got to man- ' 
age It.” And slid her arm inside his 
as they stepped out into the lamp-lit 
street. 

They scarcely spoke during the 
20 minutes* walk through avenues of 
silent houses. They walked leisurely 
beneath the quiet stars, clinging as 
atoms cling in obedience to uncom¬ 
prehended laws. 

“You mustn't come no farther." she 
said at length. 

“That’s as you wish,” he replied. 

They stood facing one another at 
a corner of deserted streets. Two 
rows of mean houses stared blindly 
at each other on either side of a 
steep hill. In the light of a young 
moon the chalky surface of the road 
gleaned white. 

“Well . . said Joe, hesitated 

and stooped to kiss his companion. 


She stepped back quickly. 

“No, you mustn’t. . . . Not— 

not that.” 

There was no trace of coquetry In 
her avoidance of hla embrace, and 
nothing suggested the prude in her 
wide-eyed seriousness. Joe’s back 
straightened. 

“As you wish, dear.” 

Sh© stood looking at him, her 
hands thrust into the pockets of the 
threadbare waterproof, her lips 
pursed. 

“Where’ll I meet you day after to¬ 
morrow?” 

He suggested the corner where they 
had first met, but Khe demurred. 

"Somewhere, quiet.” she suggested. 
"Where there’s not so many people." 

Her delicacy of mind pleased him. 
They finally aettjed upon a quiet by¬ 
street; and there, the next night but 
one, as the light was falling, they 
met again. 

Joe aaw her pacing, a shadowy fig¬ 
ure, midway between two lamps, her 
hands in her pockets and her shoul¬ 
ders rounded in that ineffable curve 
of fatigue and forlornness that 
quickened all the chivalry in his na¬ 
ture. 

♦ * * * 

TWTEITHKIl spoke at the greeting. 

but ahe answqppd his quiet grin 
with a half-timid smile, and he felt 
her thrill as she slipped her hand ; 
inside his arm. They *fell Into step, j 
making for the scene of their former 
evening meal, and Joe knew' then 
that h© loved her. peeded her. yearned 
toward her. 

A* clay of the pit whence we were wrought 
year m to itn fellow clay. 

Specifically he put it otherwise for 
his own benefit when for the sec¬ 
ond time they parted, and he strode 
away toward the barracks. 

“Joe, my lad,” he muttered, hla 
pipe-stem between his teeth, “It’a 
you for it.” 

*The first astonished transport pass¬ 
ed. however, Joe accepted their i 
strange relationship with a calm, un¬ 
questioning happiness. She was in 
so many ways a mystery to him. 
She persistently refused to talk 
about herself, appearing content to 
listen to his disjointed reminiscences 
of "JauntieH,” and first lieutenants of 
war In the North Sea as he had 
known it. and pea©# In outlandish 
ports. And sometimes In moments of 
a p parent absent-mindedness she 
would slip into the argot of the low¬ 
er deck with a familiarity that puz¬ 
zled him. She had queer little fads: 
policeman, for Instance. She would 
take a side turning to avoid a po¬ 
liceman. Nasty sneering faces they 
had, she explained. She disliked the 
more populous pans of the town, and 
shunned places of entertainment 
when in Joe’s company. He, a man 
of quiet tastes, was nothing loath. 
They went for long rides on trams, 
and on half-days jolted tar out Into 
the country on the top of a rnotor- 
omnibus. 

She never suffered a caress from 
him. But she had a little confiding 
way of putting her hand on his arm 
and resting her shoulder gently 
against him that seemed to suffice all 
her need and his. 

He found, however, one perplexity, 
lie could not visualize her when they 
were apart. He would lie with eyes 
shut at night trying his hardest to 
make her fare pass before his men¬ 
tal vision, but it was indefinite and 
shadowy, mocking him with its 
elusiveness. 

He tried to convey something of 
this perplexity to Veronica, and the 
confession -seemed to afford her re¬ 
lief and satisfaction. 

“What’s It matter how I look?” 
she demanded. 

”1 i^sed to think a look mattered 
a lot," was his reply. "There was a 
gell when we was buryln’ that young 
feller I told you of—the way she 
looked. . . . She was his gell. I 

reckoned then that if I couldn't 
never have any one look at me that 
way-" 

He broke off. loat In the profundity 
of his train of thought. 

"llow did she look—his girl?” 

He endeavored to describe what 
human eyes had revealed In that 
moment’s anguish. 

“But you don’t want to have me 
lookin’ at you that way, do you?" 
ahe queried, and then there crept 
into her face that mulish harden¬ 
ing. “But maybe you will. . . .** 

"Don’t worry,” replied Joe, with a 
sudden return of Hght-heartedness. 
-“1 ain’t goin’ to die Just yet!” 

"You won’t have to die to see it," 
was her enigmatic answer. 

♦ * * * 

T17EEKS went by and slipped into 
months. Joe began to make 
references to a shadow that had be¬ 
gun to brood over his happiness. He 
called it* the aea-going roster. His 
name must be getting near the top 
of the list of men awditing their 
turn for sea. He had finished his 
course at the gunnery school. He 
might come on for draft m at any 
time. Veronica heard his gloomy 
hints in silence', tightening her hand 
a little on his muscular arm, draw¬ 
ing a shade closer to him as If his 
powerful frame Interposed between 
her and all the world’s evil and 
distress. 

A message awaited him, on his re¬ 
turn to barracks one evening, that 
drafting commander wished to see 
him the next morning. It was an 
unusual method of detailing a unli 
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“CANT YOU TAKE ME ON TRUST, JUST THE VAY YOU SEE ME NOV?” SHE SAID. 


of draft for eea. Once before In his 
career he had received a similar 
summons to appear before the com¬ 
mander of his ship, but he had been 
a volunteer for th* attack on Zee- 
brugge then—one of three able sea¬ 
men picked from a battleship's com¬ 
plement of 1,000 men, picked for the 
privilege of dying on the break¬ 
water of a Belgian seaport to make 
hlRtory. There was a war on then. 
And he hadn't found Veronica. 

Enlightenment came th© following 
morning when he faced the drafting 
commander across a paper-littered 
writing table. There was going to 
te another naval Antarctic expedition. 
The leader of it had asked for him. 
provided he was a single man still 
and was willing to volunteer. He 
quite understood. Was he single? 
Oh, yes. he was single. But he’d like 
24 hours to think It over. 

He walked out Into tke clear sun¬ 
shine of the parade ground thinking 
furiously. He must settle this busi¬ 
ness with Veronica.* If she would 
marry blm. well and good. Wle would 
settle down to the humdrum life of 
the peace navy without further 
thought of glory, counting the world 
well lost. And If she rofused him 
—then that would be the end of It; 
the end of an unreal, dimly compre¬ 
hended idyll. A fit and proper state 
of mind for a man setting out to con¬ 
quer the Antarctic. 

But he must know at once. He 
could exchange bights ashore with a 
roommate without difficulty, and with 
all a lover's touching faith in the 
Intervention of Providence he had no 
doubt that if he searched the town 
long enough he would And Veronica 
somewhere—even as he had found her 
the first night of all, guided by his 
star. 

A fever of impatience consumed 
him. Ashore at last, he walked faster 
than his wont, level eyes scanning 
the roadway ahead, searching the In¬ 
teriors of shops where lights were be¬ 
ginning to throw’ & radiance across 
the roadway. His faith wsa so unques¬ 
tioning. so childlike In its assurance 
he would find her. that It carried him 
through his quest without wavering 
or despair. Even when the evening 
latened and the shops shut, after 
cinemas and music halls had thinned 
out the pedestrians, he refused to ac¬ 
cept defeat. 

He had wandered out of his usual 
haunts Into a quarter he had never 
penetrated with Veronica. It was :i 
labyrinth of alleyways and low¬ 
browed taverns, most of which were 
out of bounds to men of his majesty's 
forces—a neighborhood that had 
changed little morally or materially 
since the press gangs swept It with 
cutlass and baton to man Nelson’s 
fleet. 

Joe had paused to light a pipe 
when a tavern door swung open to 
allow' a blowsy woman exit. She 
stood arguing on the threshold, hold¬ 
ing the door open with her elbow, 
affording Joe an uninterrupted view 
of th© smoky, garishly lit interior. 
In that moment his quest ended. He 
had found Veronica. 

" ’Souse me," he said quietly to the 
woman. 

As sh© swayed into th© street he 
interposed his shoulder between the i 
closing halves of the swinging door. 


POR several moments Veronica did 
not see him. She was seated in a 
corner# of the sawdust-carpeted 
lounge beside a pallid-faced young 
artificer, W’lth one arm around his 
neck. Her face was crudely rouged 
and her eyelashes darkened. The 
pale, obstinate mouth he knew so 
well was stained the color of a 
geranium’s petals. 8he was staring 
\t the row of beer-handles project¬ 
ing above the bar aa if some remote 
vision claimed her attention far be¬ 
yond the hubbub of voices and the 
Importunities of the brute that man 
can be. 

Then slowly she turned her head 
and looked at Joe. She stared at him 
without the flicker of an eyelid, but 
the rouge on her cheeks stood out 
like two dark blotches as the blood 
ebbed from her face. 

Joe crossed the room In three 
strides. 

“Come out of this.” 

The artificer, whose arms were 
about her waist, scowled vaJIantly. 

“Here/* he said, “who are you 
talkin’ to—Master Jack Strop? This 
Is my girl.” 

The clamor of voices that filled the 
room died to a sudden stillness. Beer 
mugs paused half-way to men’e 
mouths. Cautious forms edged to the 
door. The shirt-eloeved, thick-neck¬ 
ed man behind the bar imtaed a scar¬ 
red head like a bull terrier scenting 
distant combat. 

“Order, please, gentlemen!* he said 
In a raucous, bullying tone. 

A woman sniggered. 

Joe stood looking down at tho girl 
without speaking again. His face 
had turned gray. Veronica disen¬ 
gaged her arm from the neck of her 
cavalier and rose obediently to her 
feet. With a splutter of Imprecation 
the little artificer rose also. At the 
hack of his scared Intelligence eome. 
thing told him that this was an af¬ 
fair he’d be better out of. 

“You can have her," he said. “I’d 
bought her. but I don’t want her.” 

Joe turned tndlffereat ayes upon 

the speaker. 

“I wasn't askin’ your leave,’* he 
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JOE SENT HIM REELING ACROSS THE ROADWAY. 


replied, and. taking the girl by th© 
elbow, led her toward the door. 

A tall, bold-faced girl broke the 
tense silence: 

“She’s been cornin’ the respectable 
over ’1m—that's what she's been doin' 
of. Artful ll’t’ devil!” 

The swing doors clashed on the 
reeking tavern. The rnan and th© 
woman w*ere alone in the cool night 
under the compassionate sky. 

Joe was like a man walking in his 
sleep who suddenly awakes in un¬ 
familiar suroundings. The girl’s 
hand went up to his arm. but he 
shook her off and started with great 
strides down the uneven roadway. 


she following, half walking, half run¬ 
ning. He was making instinctively 
for the familiar street where they 
always met. and. that reached at 
length, he turned and faced her. 

"Well?” 

She was out of breath and panting 
Her thin face, with its dilated nos¬ 
trils bore a dreadful resemblance to 
a skull. 

“Well—Veronica?” 

“That's not my name—my proper 
name. It’s Sally Blunt.” 

"Ain't it a bit late to remember 
that? IVyou know what I com© 
ashor© for tonight? I come ashore 
to ask you to marry me.” 


When Money Doesn’t Count 


BY J, A. WALDRON. 


T HE door of the mansion of Jo- 
slah Springatr©et was op©ned 
by a servant in livery almost 
as pictorial as the uniform of 
a volunteer fireman, and the 
card of Count de Bonelle was taken 
to Miss Agnes Springstreet. to whom 
the count was paying court. 

The Sprlngstreets were ambitious 
for this younger daughter. Before 
Joslah had won his pile, hia elder 
daughter. Gertrude, had made a com¬ 
monplace match and was now a social 
nobody. 

The Count do Bonelle was ushered 
Into th© drawing room and waa soon 
joined by* Miss Springstreet. They 
greeted each other warmly. It was 
whispered In tho household that if 
these two should marry love would 
dominate money on one side and dis¬ 
tinction on the other—a very unusual 
result. 

A new maid ,to Misa Agnes, named 
Dolores, had been engaged the day 
before this visit of the count. Dolores 
w'as certainly a curious person, for 
when her mistress went to Join the 
count the maid looked at the count’s 
card. Then she stole downstairs and 
from the refuge of a heavy curtain 
spied upon the lovers. Their endear¬ 
ments affected her strangely, for she 
hurried upstairs again and^ dressing 
hurrrledly for the street, told another 
maid she had been called out unex¬ 
pectedly. % 

Having an apartment in a neigh¬ 
boring hotel, as he said, the count 
viaited the Sprlngstreets on foot. As 
he left the mansion he met the maid 
nearby. 

“Dolores!" 

“Christopher* 

For a moment they stood looking 
at each other. 

“Do you intend to marry Mias 
Springstreet?” 

"Why do you ask?” 

“I became her maid yesterday." 
“Yea? Well, why shouldn’t I marry 
her?” 

“But what about you and me?" 
“What would you? I can’t afford to 
marry you. my dear.” 

“Call me Dolores, please. And you 
never Intended to.” 

“If you will be fair with me in this, 
It shall profit you.” 

"Fair? A bribe, eh?" Dolores 
laughed, but not mirthfully. 

"And we still can be friends.” 
“Friends?” 

“Why not, pray?” 

"Well, why not? And you love Misa 
Springstreet?” 

“She is young and strlklngl.f at¬ 
tractive. Men. you know-’’ 

“I know you told me you loved me. 
If I had money—as much as Miss 
Springstreet—would you marry me?*’ 
“Can you doubt It?” The count 
looked at her tenderly and rolled his 
eyes. 

“But I am without money, and so 
I suppose I must let you marry her— 
If you will keep your word. You said 
It would profit me. How much?" 

“If you will further my suit, the 
day after I marry her I will give you 
910,000. It shall be a part of the dot. 
1 shall make a shrewd bargain.” 

“But what is your word worth? 
You oyce promised to marry me. Will 
you bind yourself by a paper that I 
may keep?” 

The count looked at her, but her ex¬ 
pression was Inscrutable. “If I de¬ 
cline to do this?*’ 

"Then you shall never marry Miss 
Springstreet.” 

“Wall, my — Doloree, meet me at 
Dufantl’e for luncheon tomorrow and 
I will give you such a paper if you 
agree to help my suit.” 

“Why shouldn’t I help you, when we 
so thoroughly understand each 
other?” 

They shook hands and separated. 
The next day they met at Dufanti’s. 
Dolores had procured the making of 


I a paper in plain terms and the count 
signed it. It was also witnessed. 

When the count called at the 
Springstreet mansion two days later 
he waa met at the door by Josiah 
Springstreet in person. 

".So. you're no count, after all—just 
a chef at Dufanti’s. ch?” 

And Josiah kicked him down the 
spacious steps, at the moment utterly 
indifferent to.an aristocratic neigh¬ 
borhood’s curiosity. 

Again it was proved that a woman 
bent on revenge cares nothing for 
money. 

And, by the way. when a woman Is 
in love nothing else matters. Miss 
Springstreet and Christophe eloped 
the next day. 

• Copyright. 1924.) 

Nutrition Nuggets. 

The chief value in meat extracts 
lies in their stimulating qualities and 
their flavoring extracts. These ex¬ 
tractives from meat have a tendency 
to Increase th© flow of gastric Juice, 
thus aiding digestion. If the chief point 
is one of adding to the nutritive value 
of thte diet, beef juice is more valuable 
than beef extract. 

The chief reasons for cooking veg¬ 
etables and fruits are these: First, 
to soften the woody substance or cel¬ 
lulose, as it is called; second, to 
burst the covering of th© starchy 
grains; third, to add to th© flavor; 
and fourth, to make the • products 
more digestible. 

In the ordinary diet we find two 
types of fat; first, the fat which is 
naturally a part of the food eaten, 
and second, the fat that has been re¬ 
moved from the food, such as meat 
or milk, and which is added to food 
during cooking. Either type offers 
fat ln a form easily utilized by the 
body, although there are. of course, 
differences in the degrees of diges¬ 
tibility. 

We usually think of butter as be¬ 
ing* merely fat. This fat, however, 
contains at least 10 Important fatty 
acids, all of which contribute to the 
food value of the butter. 

• Vegetables and fruits are our most 
Important sources of the vital neces¬ 
sary mineral salts, without which the 
body cannot be completely nour¬ 
ished or maintained in health. 

It Is not sufficient to know the 
composition of food products. We 
must also know the effect of each 
element contained In the food on the 
human body*. Finally, we must know 
the place of the food as a whole in 
producing a well-rounded dietary. 

One of our greatest authorities 
tells us that there are three main 
points to remember in feeding in¬ 
fants and children suffering from 
acute infectious diseases. This au¬ 
thority bids us remember first, the 
great need of water; second, the fact 
that digestion is very much impaired; 
and third, that fats are not so easily 
digested as starch or protein foods. 

(Copyright, 1924.) 


X-Raying Coal. 

C ONSIDERABLE progress has been 
madA recently, particularly In 
Great Britain. In th© commercial ap¬ 
plication of X-ray analysis. This 
comparatively new* development, con¬ 
cerning which considerable has been 
published In this country in the last 
year or two, Is being applied both 
for testing of metals and for the 
analysis of coal in Great Britain. The 
method Is an adaptation of the X-ray 
stereoscope technique, the samples 
examined being first submitted to 
some preliminary treatment to "bring 
out” the constituents, such, for ex¬ 
ample, as treatment with pyridine to 
dissolve ouf soluble portions of the 
coal. In tnls way the mineral por¬ 
tions et the specimen are clearly 
shown. 


! Jo© gripped her l>y either eibow 

i and rhonk her brutally. 

■ j “To marry you. I’nderstan" Me' 

; Marry you' Now I've a mind to 

wring your neck." 

“tin on.” she gasped. “For God's 
sake go on an' do It.” 

He released her abruptly. 

> "Furs!” He jerked th© tawdry 
stole of dyed rabbit skin off h©r 
shoulders. "Who give you them, I «1 

• like to know?” 

The bedizened waif of dockyard « 
- taverns stiffened into a sudden dig- 

► j nity. 

i j "I earned them same's I earn my 
i food an’ lodgin'. You think I bin 

■ I actin’ dirty by you—deceivin' you an’ 

cornin’ the respectable? Did I ever 
ask you for a penny? Have I ever 
took a thing from you hut the price 
of u tram ride an' a supper? I 
netffr asked you to come along with 
me that first night. I'd bin shoppin*. 
You was nice to me an’ kind—the first 
man ^hat hadn't acted like a beast 
to me since - - since I could remember 
almost. \ ou spoke to me different 
j from all the others. 1 was a fool 
1 I haven't bln at it long enough not 
to care. ! s'pose—I thought if I could 
jest walk out with you now'n again 
— twasn’t doin’ you no harm. It wa« 

; (hat or takin' to drink. I ain't 
started drinkin' yet . . . An' then 
1—I kinder . . . got carin for you." 

She hr«»ke off suddenly and her face 
went Into her hands. Blindly si, 
turned towards the wall of a dark- 
ened garage and leaned against it. 

| hoarse, tearless sobs shaking hemai- 
I row shoulders. 

* * * * 

JOE swung round on his hce! a .i 
** strode off down the street. n* 
had gone some way when ho realized 
he was still holding the offending 
fur. He turned and began to retruc** 

J his steps. 

The girl was still there. She stood 
straining her eyes after him, the light 
of a street lamp full in her face. b>. 
had wanted a woman to look at him 
like that once. WellChere she w- 
... he had his wish. 

He handed her back the stole. 

“That, putty-faced Tiffy you wa« 
with jest now’ said as how he.I 
; bought you. Well, I'll buy vou in- 
( stead." 

She backed away from him. 

“I'll die first.” 

. Jo© shook his head vehemently. 

“1 ain't goin' to. I don’t mean that 
, But I'm goin' to sea for two or three 
i years—South T’ole expedition. I shan't 
, need no pay. 'Tain t much, but the} 
reckon it’s enough to keep a good 
man. I’m goin’ to make out a month!} 

I allotment. You can have pretty-well 
» the lot. Maybe It’ll be enough to keep 
a—a woman—keep her from havin' 

. to—to earn her livin'. 

“I don't want It! Keep it! Keep it 
an’ come back. I’ll earn my livin' in 
a different way. Tain’t too late. Joe. 
it ain’t too bate! I’m goin' now . 

’ Straight, I'am! . . 

( “Where are you goin’?” 

“Gome an’ see.” 

There was a desperate urgency in 
her hoarse voice. 

“Go ahead then.” 

For the second time that night tIn ¬ 
set off along the deserted streets, but 
this time she led. stumbling, almost 
| running along the pavements. Joe fol¬ 
lowed her closely. 

They had reached an avenue of d© 

, tachejl houses standing back from tIn¬ 
road among dark shrubberies. Th- 
. girl paused before an Iron gateway 
, from which a short path led to the 
, door. A dim gas-jet burned behind 
, the fanlight. 

"Good-bye." she said, hesitated and 
held out her hands. “Com© back t«* 
me, Joe! Come back an' ask for me 
here when you get home again." 

Joe glanced up at the darkened 
facade of the building. He ignored 
her outstretched hands. 

“I don’t know as I’ll be coming 
back,” he said slowly. “But it I do— 
I’ll come back here.” 

A little sound that might have been 
i a sob, passed her Kps. She slipped 
i through th© gate like a shadow. Joe 
stood motionless, watching, 
i She knocked hesitatingly, and th* 
door opened almost Immediately. The 
i fanlight shone on a woman’s gray 
head and a serene kindly brow, 
i Joe took a hurried step forward, 
i "’Ere!” he called. “It’s all right- 
It’s all rignt — Tn cm;© 

The girl turned and stood iooki 
i at him. The wavering gas jet o\ — 

» head illumined her face, ahd In her 
eyes for the last time Joe saw • 

■ Look. Then she stepped across •••-• 

» threshold. 

Joe remained motionless, staring at 
the closed door in th© certitude of 
the Fate awaiting him. 

(Copyright. 1924.) 








